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THE   INVADER. 

How  wonderful  past  telling  are  the  ways 

He  comes  by ;  very  soft  and  secretly, 

Ere  even  I  was  aware,  he  drew  anigh 

With  bar  and  engine  and  had  stormed  the  place. 

Behind  my  castle  woods  clothe  dark  the  height. 
Before  the  furious  torrent  boils,  around 
Its  bleak  grey  stone  the  eagle  from  her  flight 
No  rest  upon  the  battlements  hath  found. 

How  silent  in  he  cometh  on  the  blast, 
And  with  the  sound  of  waters  blending  near ; 
While  in  the  hall  we  slumbered  without  fear, 
The  first  and  second  wards  were  taken  and  passed. 

He  scorned,  with  that  true  chivalry  was  his, 
By  breaking  siege  to  starve  his  wasted  foe, 
His  might  hath  battered  down  all  hindrances; 
Whose  is  that  stronghold  where  he  cannot  go  ? 

The  loftiest  was  my  tower  of  the  land's, 
I  had  the  stoutest  guards  that  man  could  have 
Mine  honour  from  the  oncoming  one  to  save, 
With  wits  most  cunning  and  the  mightiest  hands : 


But  there  is  none  that  hath  withstood  him  yet, 
For  every  strength  since  first  the  world  began 
Has  tumbled  down  before  him  soon  or  late, 
Tho'  wrought  about  the  stricken  hearts  of  man. 

Now  is  the  final  conquest,  for  it  seems 
If  he  so  soon  hath  ridden  above  this  head, 
So  swift  the  allies'  fortalice  conquered 
There  is  an  end  of  endless  people's  dreams. 

0  thou  despair  of  many  a  noble  heart, 
Proud  laugher  of  the  pride  of  us  to  scorn, 

1  did  not  dream  my  way  of  life  could  part 
So  soon,  so  far  from  this  where  I  was  born. 

The  many  days  since  I  began  to  be. 
And  every  day,  from  first  of  dewy  morning 
Until  spent  eve  I  have  heard  my  fathers'  warning 
'Gainst  foes  unseen ;  yea,  and  'twas  all  of  thee, 

And  thou  hast  stolen  in.     How  wonderful ! 
In  spite  of  all  vain  watch  we  kept,  in  spite 
Of  armed  men  where  the  flood  was  fordable. 
And  sentries  posted  on  the  walls  by  night ; 


And  lo,  thy  victory  is  in  all  complete, 

At  the  first  onslaught  were  the  breaches  ta'en, 

And  thousands  have  I  spent  it  seems  in  vain 

Of  endless  toil  and  unrequited  pain, 

Now  seeing  how  absolute  must  be  defeat. 

I  come,  1  come  to  render  up  the  keys ; 
Here  is  the  banquet  hall  and  here  the  keep, 
And  here  the  chamber  where  the  menials  sleep. 
And  look,  the  dungeons,  my  deep  treasuries. 

Take  all,  I  hold  back  nothing:  can  I  dare 

Aught  from  the  victor's  hand  to  shut  concealed  ? 

Here,  lord,  am  I  myself;  myself  I  yield 

With  these  mean  things  that  once  thy  servant's  were. 

I  do  not  weep  !     I  make  no  moan,  altho' 
The  mansion  of  my  fathers  builded  here 
Is  held  by  storm,  being  ravished  of  the  foe, 
I  have  not  shame,  thou  askest,  neither  show 
One  look  that  speaks  remorse,  nor  shed  one  tear  ? 

Ah,  lord  and  master,  enter  in ;  I  clad 
Myself,  my  slaves  in  holiday  attire. 
For  they  and  I  will  serve  but  for  thine  hire ; 
They  change  like  me  their  master  and  are  glad. 
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Peace  has  come  to  th'  old  keep  at  last,  and  light 
Into  its  sombre  rooms ;  I  will  not  then 
Give  any  ear  to  them  that  count  us  slight, 
Matched  with  the  godliness  of  former  men, 

Who  were  my  fathers.     I  am  sick  to  death 
Of  their  dead  deeds,  and  weary,  all  times  tied 
Straight  down  to  pale  past  things  ;   they  long  have 

died 
Like  th'  other  men  whose  words  were  wasted  breath. 

How  wonderful  past  telling  are  his  ways. 
He  is  a  captain  matchless  in  the  fray, 
His  words  are  full  of  things  divine — and  praise 
For  him  is  but  the  life  of  every  day. 

His  rule  alas !    it  may  be  brief  (above 
The  powers  are  jealous),  but  it  shall  be  strong ; 
Whose  is  the  lordship  and  the  light  of  love, 
With  whom  in  vain  the  gods  immortal  strove, 

To  him  shall  honour  of  mortal  men  belong: 

After  all  death  he  shall  be  spoken  of. 

That  has  the  well- won  meed  of  eternal  song. 


SHE   IS   NOT   DEAD. 

Somewhere  alone  and  far  away 
My  love  is  sleeping  peacefully, 
Where  dark-robed  shadows  softly  play 
Across  the  lawns  of  flowered  grass 
Where  mournful  breezes  slowly  pass 
With  a  low  wistful  memory. 

A  yew  tree  with  its  sombre  shade 
Doth  guard  her  dreaming  quietly, 
And  asphodels  that  never  fade 
Gleam  starlike  thro'  the  purple  haze, 
While  the  pale  moon  with  wondering  gaze 
Looks  from  the  dark  and  silent  sky. 

Ah,  no  !    Ah,  no  !    She  is  not  dead. 

But  as  she  lieth  dreaming  there. 

The  flowers  wave  above  her  head, 

The  nighi-winds  whisper  in  her  ears, 

And  moonbeams  bright  with  gleaming  tears 

Shine  down  upon  her  golden  hair. 
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And  could  I  only  pass  the  gate 
Of  that  dim  garden  where  she  is 
Dreaming  alone  and  desolate, 
I'd  wake  my  love  from  out  her  sleep, 
And  then  no  longer  would  I  weep 
Among  the  guardian  cypress  trees. 
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LAST   NIGHT. 

Last  night  you  played  to  me, 
And  each  note  seemed 

A  wandering  wind-borne  echo 
Of  those  dreams  we  dreamed. 

Last  night  you  sang  to  me, 
And  each  song  was  filled 

With  music  long  forgotten, 
And  words  long  stilled. 

Last  night  you  looked  at  me, 

And  I  saw  your  eyes 
So  full  of  weariness  and  grief. 

So  sorrow-wise, — 
Was  that  night  too,  for  thee, 

A  night  of  memories  ? 
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SPRING. 

I  HAD  forgotten ;  all  too  long  have  sighed 

The  wild  winds  round  me  and  the  tall  dark  trees 

But  moaned  in  answer.     I  have  watched  the  seas 

Across  the  wreck-strewn  sands  in  anger  ride 

Up  to  the  misty  cliffs,  and  the  grey  clouds  glide 

Sweeping  majestically  from  the  skies 

To  meet  them  in  pale  wreathing  mysteries 

Slow-paced  as  mourners  at  a  dead  man's  side. 

So  this  day  dawned  and  stayed  awile  and  died, 
As  have  the  other  days ;  but  ere  the  night, 
Spring  came.    For  in  the  dusk,  a  blackbird  singing 
With  his  soft  voice  awoke  her ;  by  my  side 
She  passed,  about  her  robe  a  red  rose  clinging. 
And  in  her  hand  a  bloom  of  hawthorn  white. 
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ANOTHER'S  DEAD. 
(Before  her  portrait). 

I  NEVER  saw,  and  yet  my  grief  is  loud 

Seeing  thy  beauty  in  the  grave  lieth  low, 
I  never  knew,  yet  I  am  broken  and  bowed 

With  all  that  now  I  know. 
Had  I  but  seen  and  known,  O  dear  dead  face, 

So  faintly  imaged  in  the  twilight  there, 
How  sure  and  swift  had  been  mine  earthly  race 

Even  as  thine  own  days  were  : 
Or  heard  the  laughter  that  hath  lit  thine  eyes 

With  pure  delight  unconquerably  gay. 
Wise  I  had  been,  as  they  are  strangely  wise 

In  things  that  grow  not  old  nor  pass  away : 

I  had  not  jested  then  as  now  I  jest 

To  drown  slow  memory  of  the  sullen  hours. 
The  pleasure  all  a  cankerous  thing  unblest 

Sapping  away  my  powers. 
He  knew  and  heard  who  hath  his  joy  with  me, 

Pale  hollow  mirth  is  ours,  our  eyes  are  wet, 
We  laugh,  like  madmen  laugh,  unceasingly, 

H  we  may  but  forget ; 
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And  all  the  more  remembering  what  thou  wast 
He  turns  with  ghastly  smile  ;  and  I,  altho' 

I  never  knew  thee  in  the  silent  past, 
Now  altogether  know 

Thine  every  gesture ;  and  the  smallest  word, 
Sweet  dead  of  him,  which  thou  did'st  ever  say 

Comes  to  my  fancy,  as  I  had  but  heard 
Thee  speak  it  yesterday. 

He  would  not  tell,  did  I  require  to  hear. 

How  thou  wast  good,  and  how  beyond  thought 
sweet. 

And  yet  his  grief  is  as  the  daytime  clear 
And  burns  like  noontide  heat. 

We  must  toil  on,  we  two,  leaving  thee  far 
Behind  us  as  grey  year  succeeds  to  year, 

Like  mariners  tossed  without  the  bright  sole  star 
Whereby  their  mindless  drifting  barque  to  steer ; 

We  two  together  all  the  rest  of  days — 
Threading    dark    dangerous  seaways    and    the 
night — 

We  are  but  scoffers  knowing  well  the  praise. 
Blind,  asking  not  for  sight. 
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PONTE   VECCHIO. 

Thou  bearest  many  men  upon  their  ways — 
And  they  that  know  thee  best  are  not  for  thee  ; 
They  know  not  of  thy  glory,  cannot  see 
The  visions  that  before  the  dreamer's  face 
Rise  up  in  all  the  splendour  of  thy  days. 

Down  at  the  river  gazing  silently 

The  dreamer  stands,  while  all  the  world  goes  by, 

Thy  lover,  the  sole  adorer  of  thy  grace. 

And  with  the  dreamer  thou  might'st  also  dream — 
Around  thee  stood  the  same  fair  towers,  above 
The  same  blue  sky  ;  when  gazing  at  this  stream, 
Dante — the  dreamer  stood.     For  here  he  wove 
Of  wind  and  sun  and  starry  water-gleam. 
An  immortal  wreath  wherewith  to  crown  his  love. 
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AN   AFTERCRY. 

"Were  there  but  hope,"  I  cried,  "  to  see  hereafter, 
If  thy  dear  eyes  should  cease  to  gaze  in  mine, 

Another  land  like  this  bright  place  of  laughter, 
So  rich  a  banqnet  as  with  this  life's  wine, 

"  Then  might  my  restless  soul  have  quiet,  deeming 
Thou  wert  for  ever,  and  the  happy  song 

Of  thy  low  voice  among  the  shadows  dreaming 
Would  float  with  mine  down  all  the  ages  long : 

"  But  now  the  thought  of  death  has  come  and  taken 
Possession  of  me,  and  all  night  I  fear 

To  let  sleep  visit  me,  lest  I  awaken, 

O  love,  my  love,  and  find  thee  no  more  near." 

So,  long  ago,  I  cried  to  thee,  and  even 
As  I  did  cry  my  grief  was  borne  away. 

And  all  its  night-begotten  fancies  driven 
From  thy  sweet  presence  in  the  light  of  day. 
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Death  never  came  to  trouble  me,  nor  make  me 
Change  my  day's  song  to  this  perpetual  moan, 

Only  when  thou,  its  music,  did'st  forsake  me, 
I  ceased  to  sing,  who  cannot  sing  alone. 

1  see  thee  still,  O  coward  soul  and  faithless, 

With  the  same  light  burn  in  the  same  soft  eyes. 

Yet  when  I  strive  to  hate,  my  love  is  deathless ; 
Through  all  dead  years  its  anguish  never  dies. 

0  false,  false  one,  that  ever  still  art  fairest. 
Iron-hearted,  mocking  sorrow  without  heed 

What  hell  thou  makest  of  the  world,  nor  carest, 
So  but  thou  have  thy  will,  whose  life  may  bleed. 

What  fool  is  he  aflame  with  burning  kisses 
Tastes  th'  honey  of  those  crafty  lips  forsworn. 

Murmuring  of  love,  that  even  as  now  he  blesses. 
Shall  live  to  curse  the  day  when  thou  wast  born  ? 

1  go  from  place  to  place  ;  my  heart  is  aching. 

Full  of  old  songs  I  may  not  e'er  forget ; 
Dinned  in  my  ears,  asleep  be  I  or  waking, 
The  music  of  thy  words  is  sounding  yet. 
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I  live  my  grief  in  silence,  buried  lonely, 
Nor  can  I  tell  if  thou  dost  know  it  there, 

The  wreck  of  Hope,  which  thou,  Love,  and  thou 
only 
Of  all  the  eternal  ages  can'st  repair. 

Yet  if  a  day  should  come  when  Time  the  Avenger 
Shall  punish  thee  as  I  could  never  do, 

When  all  forsake  and  pass  thee  by  a  stranger. 
Prove,  O  false  heart,  as  thou  hast  proved,  untrue, 

Know  there  is  one  who  still  does  not  forget  thee, 
Who  lives  but  for  this  fading  hope  alone 

That  once  again  he  may  array  and  set  thee 
To  abide  immortal  in  his  heart,  thy  throne. 
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EX   UMBRIS   ET   IMAGINIBUS. 

"  None  shall  behold  me  near, 
For  who  is  he  can  know  me  as  I  am  ?  " 
I  said  at  last,  and  had  no  thought  of  fear. 
But  while  I  spoke  I  seemed  to  hear 
That  soft  still  utterance,  as  it  were, 
The  far-off  whisper  of  a  Name. 

In  this  lonelier  night 

'Tis  hard  to  hold  the  invading  terror  at  bay 

Altho'  the  stars  are  bright. 

For  lo,  the  burning  heart  of  every  star 

Seems  with  my  heart  at  war. 

And  would,  O  God,  ah  would  that  it  were  day 

Yet  I,  if  anyone. 

Should  love  to  watch  the  darkness  overspread 

And  hate  the  risen  sun 

Pouring  his  stayless  radiance  everywhere, 


Because  therein  is  knowledge,  and  I  dread 

Lest  any  draw  too  close ;  also  I  shun 

Even  by  day  the  ways  set  forth  most  clear. 

But  where  thick  woods  appear, 

I  walk  with  glad  steps  in  and  out  among 

Their  vague  deceiving  shadows  unafraid  : 

And  thus  it  was  a  little  ago  I  said, 

While  yet  the  night  was  young, 

Words  full  of  boldness  and  with  boasting  strong — 

"  None  shall  my  heart's  hid  thought  know  ever 

Howso  be  his  longing  great 

Or  undaunted  his  endeavour  ; 

Neither  soon  his  wish  nor  late. 

Shall  the  night  whose  shadows  haunt 

The  pathways  of  my  treading  grant." 

So,  while  the  words  of  glorying  on  my  lips 

Hung  still  like  poison  in  a  slanted  phial 

Held  by  the  doomed  man  just  as  he  up-tips 

Its  brim  and  takes  into  himself  the  end. 

And  ere  my  final  syllable  could  blend 

Or  mingle  with  that  night's  deep  being,  and  while 

I  curved  my  mouth  in  shaping  of  it  vile, 

I  heard  a  wind  down  all  the  distance  send 
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Its  echo  faint  across  the  sea, 
Miles  upon  miles  away  from  me, 
Yet  where  in  mocking  doubt  I  stood  it  came 
With  mournful  gusts  and  dying  fitfully, 
That  turned  the  splendour  of  the  stars  to  fear 
And  made  the  secret  of  my  night  a  shame, 
Even  that  breath  in  which  I  seemed  to  hear 
The  far-oflf  whisper  of  a  Name. 
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PRELUDE  TO   VISION. 


What  are  thou,  terrifying  as  a  star,  the  sun 
In  some  gigantic  system  heard  not  of, 
Round  whom  about  their  glorious  courses  run 
Older  and  lovelier  worlds  than  this  sad  one : — 
Oh  Wizard  Wonderful,  and  with  magic  wove 
In  unrecorded  centuries,  and  spun 
Thy  spells  that  wane  not  yet  of  tears  and  love  ? 

Life's  flaming  star  ablaze  undreamed,  unthought 
By  common  men  who  go  their  journeys  here, 
The  souls  of  whom  are  merchandise,  are  bought 
And  sold  for  glittering  gain  that  gain  is  not ; 
None  that  perceiveth  or  will  question  where 
The  inscrutable  peril  of  thy  paths  be  sought, 
Save  one,  love's  frail  amazed  astronomer : 

I  gaze  forth  into  the  trackless  skies  and  find, 

Millions  of  miles  above,  beyond  all  known 

And  fixhd  marks,  wherein  their  bounds  assigned, 
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The  earths  of  other  spheres  whirl  dizzily  on, 
Thee  and  thy  dawn.     O  fierce  relentless  sun, 
Furnace  of  undiminished  fury,  blind 
And  overwhelming  power,  that  leavest  undone 

All  whatsoever,  as  'twere  with  scathing  fire 

Consumed  utterly  in  thy  passing  by. 

Lies  blasted  with  the  breath  of  thy  desire 

As  the  jagged  summits  and  torn  with  lightning  lie. 

II. 
Thy  time  is  imminent ;  the  sea  roars  to  hear 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  feet  upon  his  shore, 
The  north  wind  tells  the  mountains  thou  art  near, 
The  precipices  tremble  and  speak  of  fear; 
Wild  sea-birds  are  thine  escort,  wheeling  o'er 
Their  cliffs  and  crags  of  pitiless  splendour  sheer. 

Spirit,  with  flight  on  shore  and  sea  to  brood 
Unknown,  and  prisoned  in  sweetest  body  close. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  name  the  things  I  would. 
The  secrets  never  guessed  thy  servant  knows 
After  great  rites, — and  only  that  he  chose 
To  make  the  unpraised  his  glory,  thee  his  god — 
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Those  sacred  stores  of  mystery,  and  thy  might 
Untold  that  I  with  thee  am  sharer  in  ; 
For  when  with  dim  approach  the  dear  twilight 
Ushers  the  dearer  darkness,  I  have  been 
Led  by  thy  hand,  and  mto  faiths  unseen 
Have  peered,  a  curious  questioner  of  the  night. 

III. 

What,  stripped  of  empty  words  and  images, 

Is  that  I  tremble  for  and  seem  to  dread. 

Yet  that  is  dearer  than  the  dash  of  seas 

To  the  grey  rocks,  whereround  they  break  and 

spread 
In  froth  more  white  and  soft  than  a  King's  bed, 
Far  costlier  than  the  stones  and  toys  that  please 
The  Queen,  amid  her  crystal  throne  inlaid  ? 

What  is  the  power  that  does  so  far  excel 

The  wind  in  all  his  fury  coming  and  speed 

To  blow  his  message  from  the  snows  and  tell 

The  warm,  safe  world  of  cowering  men  their  need — 

More  terrible  than  the  mountain  waters  freed 

Into  the  slumbering  valley  when  the  dam  fell  ? 
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IV. 

Wilder  delight  than  all  sweet  luxuries, 

Since  first  was  pleasure  made  the  royal  slave, 

That  ever  waited  on  greed-ridden  eyes, 

Or  ears  or  taste,  or  to  their  longing  gave 

The  final  poison  only  lust  can  have 

Long  burning  and  late,  the  lust  which  never  dies? 

What  are  the  dreams  that  do  delight  me  more 
Than  air  and  sea  about  his  body  keen 
When  in  amid  the  breakers  along  the  shore 
The  swimmer  leaps  from  rock  to  rock  between 
Inrolling  hills  of  white  and  grey  and  green, 
And  feels  their  tumbling  waters  whelm  him  o'er  ? 

Diviner  joy,  more  purged  and  purified 

Than  the  tranced  soul  of  some  uplifted  seer, 

In  whose  immortal  vision  opened  wide 

The  arrays  of  far-off  time  and  change  appear  : 

Sweeter  than  whispered  things  and  secrets  dear 

When  his  hour  is  come  the  bridegroom  tells  the  bride  ? 

And  these  are  moments  none  will  hardly  dare 
To  sound,  if  of  their  sweetness  he  has  known, 
Whereto  I  will  my  life,  my  theme  compare, 
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Since  these  are  worthy  of  all  words  alone 
Wherein  its  truth  may  be  encased  and  shown 
Like  gems  unutterable  in  a  setting  fair. 

V. 
Pain  and  delight  inextricably  blent 
In  all  fair  things,  but  most  in  thee  I  sing ; 

0  do  thou  pardon  me  where  I  present 
Love's  faultless  nature  in  my  wandering 
And  feeble  verse :  for  as  the  crusts  that  cling 
Rotten  about  ships'  timbers,  my  complaint 
Encompasseth  thee  round  and  hides  thy  grace 
With  an  unlovely  scum.     Only  my  song. 
When  e'er  unworthy  I  am  set  to  praise 
Thee,  absent  still,  imperious  duty  lays 

On  the  poor  powers  that  do  thy  presence  wrong ; 

1  give  thee  love  for  words  of  boasting  strong. 
Seeing  that  no  boaster  could  exceed  the  days 
I  spend,  or  their  desire  wherewith  I  long 
Some  day.  Ah  !  distant  yet !  to  see  thy  face. 
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ATIL   IN    GORTLAND. 

I. 

Upon  his  throne  at  Vahla  by  the  shore, 
That  looks  toward  the  sunset  in  the  west, 
Sat  the  old  King  of  Gortland,  Armaleine, 
Son  of  Queen  Asui,  warrior  of  the  north. 
And  there  at  Vahla  by  the  shore  that  day 
He  had  summoned  all  the  Court  to  wait  on  him, 
For  he  would  hold  debate  in  matters  grave 
Touching  his  rule  of  Gortland  by  the  seas. 

II. 

And  thus  when  all  the  elders  of  the  land 

And  kings  and  princes  in  the  marble  hall 

Were  gathered  and  each  looked  toward  the  throne 

Spake  the  great  King  of  Gortland,  Armaleine, 

Son  of  Queen  Asui,  warrior  of  the  north. 

"  Kings,  princes,  elders,  I  have  bid  you  come 

To  meet  me  here  at  Vahla  by  the  shore. 

That  I  may  hold  wise  discourse  with  your  hearts 

Concerning  matters  of  a  grave  import 
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That  touch  our  country's  being. 

Well  you  know 
How  for  long  years  we  have  warred  upon  the  seas 
Against  the  foes  of  Gortland.     Well  you  know 
How  far  our  ships  have  swept  across  the  wave 
Bearing  our  name  to  greatness,  and  how  the  sign 
Of  Atil,  that  great  warrior,  is  known 
Even  in  the  isles  that  lie  beyond  the  sun. 
Atil  ye  know  not ;  for  before  your  days 
When  I  was  yet  a  child  within  the  house, 
Asui,  the  warrior  Queen,  did  gather  ships 
And,  calling  Atil's  father  chief  of  men, 
For  conquest  sent  him  forth  across  the  seas. 
O'er  many  waves  he  drove  Queen  Asui's  ships 
And  many  a  battle  on  the  mighty  sea 
Rang  loud  and  long,  and  bitter  was  the  end 
When  Atil's  father  wearied  of  this  fray, 
But  in  a  fight  at  last  by  Torna's  rock. 
This  warrior  found  his  death,  and  from  that  day 
Atil  hath  borne  his  father's  sword  on  high 
And  won  in  brave  adventure  many  names. 

Last  night  to  Vahla's  city  by  the  shore 
There  came  a  messenger  from  o'er  the  sea, 
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Who  spake  of  Atil's  Cv^ming  :  how  he  sailed 
With  his  ships  laden  deep  with  precious  spoil, 
And  sailed  again  for  Gortland  by  the  seas. 
Now  are  his  sails  not  distant  many  days, 
So  I  have  summoned  all  the  chiefest  men 
Of  this  my  country,  that  I  may  devise 
How  may  I  best  receive  this  warrior, 
Atil  the  mighty,  rover  of  the  seas. 

For  many  fears  beset  me.     I  am  old 

And  see  my  country  smiling,  rich  and  fair 

In  full  prosperity,  and  undisturbed 

By  war's  alarum  or  the  clash  of  arms. 

You  know  how  we  are  men  of  peaceful  mind 

And  seek  no  vain  dispute  with  other  men, 

But  dwell  in  quietness,  and  all  the  land 

Is  full  of  gladness  as  a  summer  morn. 

But  now  I  fear  me  lest  this  warrior 

Coming  from  over  seas  with  his  wild  crew 

Shall  set  afire  the  hearts  of  the  young  men 

And  all  undo  the  work  that  I  have  done. 

Make  them  forget  their  learning,  turn  their  eyes 

From  soberness  and  wisdom,  fill  the  vales 

Of  peaceful  Gortland  with  the  foreign  sound 
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Of  arms  and  warlike  music.     Or  he  shall  come 
Thinking  to  seize  the  throne  and  with  his  might 
Hold  barbarous  sway  among  us  and  cast  down 
What  I  have  spent  my  life  in  building  up. 
Then  shall  the  wise  men's  teaching  be  in  vain, 
Then  shall  the  minstrels'  golden  harps  be  broken, 
And  ev'ry  learned  order  held  in  scorn, 
If  this  rude  man  should  gain  the  mastery." 

III. 
So  the  King  ceased  from  speaking  and  forthwith 
Arose  from  end  to  end  thro'  all  the  hall 
A  murmur  of  many  voices  and  a  din 
Of  speech  among  those  gathered  by  the  throne, 
Then  of  a  sudden  from  the  midmost  place 
Uprose  Prince  Fenegal,  the  wise  and  bold 
And  thus  made  speech  unto  the  King  and  Court. 
"  King  Armaleine,  for  two  score  years  and  ten 
Thou  hast  ruled  well  o'er  Gortland  by  the  seas. 
So  that  this  land  hath  known  prosperity 
As  a  sweet  season  that's  without  an  end, 
Full  many  cities  rear  their  towers  on  high 
Whose  fame  is  known  beyond  the  tide  of  the  sea, 
And  are  the  names  they  bear  of  no  account, 
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And  are  they  empty  of  rich  merchandise  ? 

In  the  sweet  valleys  and  on  the  windy  hills 

How  many  shepherds  tend  thy  happy  flocks 

How  many  stout-limbed  yeomen  are  thy  servants, 

How  many  lips  in  Gortland  name  thee  King  ? 

Yea,  and  a  King  I  say,  not  falsely  King, 

For  thus  and  thus  have  we  prospered  'neath  thy 

care 
Till  we  are  mighty.     Now  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Is  it  time  to  tremble  at  a  weary  man 
Who  Cometh  worn  with  toil,  with  weary  men 
Weary  with  labouring  thro'  all  the  night  ?  " 

IV. 
So  spake  Prince  Fenegal,  the  wise,  the  bold. 
And  then  stood  up  an  elder  from  his  place. 
Clothed  all  in  white,  and  stately  was  his  mien 
And  soft  he  spake  and  with  great  subtilty. 
"  King,  we  have  heard  the  words  of  Fenegal, 
Yet,  tho'  he  speaketh  much  of  truth,  methinks 
He  is  somewhat  blinded  to  the  better  course, 
This  man,  this  warrior  who  cometh  o'er  the  sea 
Perforce  is  skilled  in  ev'ry  use  of  arms 
And  with  him  all  his  men,  for  they  have  lived 
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By  fighting  and  the  barbarous  art  of  war. 

Is  it  then  wise,  O  King,  that  we  a  people 

Nurtured  in  soberness  and  versed  in  wisdom, 

Peaceable,  kind,  not  given  to  brawling, 

Should  meet  this  man  thus  on  his  chosen  ground  ? 

What  hope  of  victory  have  we  in  the  fight, 

A  rough  and  tumble,  a  deed  of  savage  men, 

An  uncomely  hewing  and  hacking  of  men  and  limbs  ? 

Is  it  for  naught  that  we  are  well  instructed 

In  ev'ry  art  befitting  lawful  men  ? 

Skilled  in  the  reading  of  the  wise  men's  books, 

In  study  of  the  stars  and  ev'ry  science 

In  making  of  fair  speeches,  wise  to  flatter  ? 

These  are  our  armour,  our  protection, 

And  these  must  be  the  trusty  blades  wherewith 

We  may  o'ercome  the  power  of  enemies. 

Speak  to  him  fairly,  flatter  his  vain  spirit, 

Give  him  a  stately  house  for  dwelling  place, 

Sufficient  riches  and  some  little  state, 

And  let  us  prove  our  learning  in  all  science, 

So  after  his  long  wandering  and  the  storm 

Of  life  unsurely  won  from  day  to  day 

He  shall  esteem  this  heaven  and  forget 

His  love  of  arms  and  slaughter." 
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V. 

Then  there  was 
A  murmur  of  assent  thro'out  the  hall. 
But  still  the  King  would  hear  another  speech. 
And  Rolf,  men  call  the  wise,  stooped  from  his  seat 
And,  looking  up  and  sidelong  at  the  King, 
"  Oh,  King,  who  rulest  Gortland  by  the  seas, 
I  know  a  poison  that  is  wondrous  wise." 
And  then  again  into  his  place  he  slunk. 
After  him  rose  Thrask,  the  Counsellor, 
Speaking  full  words  of  wisdom  ;  and  thus  he  spake. 
"  My  King,  this  seemeth  best  unto  mine  eyes. 
So  soon  as  first  the  distant  sails  are  seen. 
That  haste  the  ships  of  Ati)  to  our  coasts, 
By  those  who  watch  at  Vahla  by  the  shore, 
Let  there  be  holiday  and  joy  proclaimed 
Thro'  all  our  land.     Let  there  be  feasts  in  plenty 
A  ringing  of  the  bells  and  gay  attire, 
Laughter  and  song  and  sound  of  revelry. 
Let  all  the  fairest  women  of  the  land 
And  all  the  youths  most  comely  by  the  shore 
Assemble,  joyful  welcome  to  afford 
When  Atil  and  his  men  slip  forth  on  land. 
After  long  toiling  comes  the  weariness, 

c  2 
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With  weariness  desire  for  peace  and  joy, 

And  such  shall  be  the  first  sight  of  our  land 

That  they  shall  all  forget  their  warlike  times. 

Sweet  shall  the  pastures  be  to  weary  eyes 

And  soft  and  sweet  the  sound  of  women's  laughter, 

And  peaceful  all  the  valleys  and  the  woods 

And  made  for  happiness  each  sunny  stream, 

So  they  shall  come  as  to  some  syren  island 

Forgetting  all  their  toil  upon  the  seas." 

So  Thrask  made  end  of  speaking,  and  the  Court 
Rose  up,  for  all  men  deemed  his  words  were  best, 
And  grateful  of  his  wisdom  was  the  King. 

VI. 

To  ev'ry  man  in  Gortland  by  the  seas 
King  Armaleine  sent  forth  his  messenger 
Decreeing  that  for  space  of  seven  days 
There  should  be  holiday  thro'  all  the  land, 
Feasts  and  rejoicing  and  a  time  of  rest. 
And  unto  Vahla's  city  by  the  shore 
He  summoned  ev'ry  fairest  youth  and  maid 
To  welcome  Atil,  rover  of  the  sea. 
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And  on  that  night  the  poet  Sorgil  made 

A  little  song  for  pleasure  of  the  King, 

And  wedding  it  to  music  of  his  lute 

Sang  as  they  made  their  feast  within  the  hall. 

sorgil's  song. 
Build,  ah,  build  a  golden  cage 
Set  with  jewels  rich  and  rare. 
Shall  the  wild  bird  from  the  seas 
Leave  the  wilds  to  harbour  there  ? 

For  the  pleasure  of  the  wind 

Build  a  palace  of  delight — 

In  a  palace  thinkest  thou 

That  the  wind  shall  rest  his  might  ? 

Bid  the  moon  forget  the  stars. 
Bid  the  sun  forget  the  skies, 
And  if  they  shall  hear  thy  word 
Thou  art  something  more  than  wise. 

This  was  the  song  the  poet  Sorgil  made. 

And  with  his  singing  sweet  the  King  was  pleased. 

But,  thinking  not  that  in  a  poet's  song 

There  lay  his  soul  of  wisdom,  straightway  forgot 

The  singer's  words  until  a  later  day. 
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VII. 
Scarce  was  the  next  dawn  light  upon  the  sea 
When  those  who  watched  from  Vahla  by  the  shore 
Descried  far  off  Atil  the  warrior's  sign, 
Those  soaring  blood-red  sails  and  purple  hulls. 
Forthwith  with  gladsome  ringing  of  the  bells, 
And  flowers  scattered  down  upon  the  sands, 
And  the  gay  crowds  thronged  down  upon  the  shore 
To  await  the  coming  of  the  purple  ships. 

Swiftly  the  tall  sails  winged  toward  the  land, 
And  ev'ry  watcher  marked  how  each  long  hull 
In  the  fair  morning  sunshine  seemed  aflame 
With  gleaming  arms  and  barbarous  ornament. 
Then  from  the  lean  dark  ships  lean-visaged  men 
Sprang  forth :  and  as  they  strode  among  the  surf 
Brake  out  the  women's  singing  from  the  shore ; 
And  there,  knee-deep  amid  the  tawny  foam 
The  warriors  stayed  their  coming  all  amazed, 
Deeming  in  truth  they  heard  the  syren's  song. 
But  even  as  they  stayed,  down  from  the  strand 
Into  the  little  waves  the  singers  ran 
And  taking  each  a  warrior  by  the  hand 
With  joy  they  led  them  up  upon  the  shore. 
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VIII. 
Then  Armaleine,  the  King,  with  honeyed  words 
Bade  welcome  to  Atil,  the  warrior, 
And  caused  him  to  be  borne  in  pomp  and  state 
Amid  th'  acclaiming  crowds  unto  the  palace, 
Where  he  was  clothed  in  raiment  wondrous  fine 
And  by  fair  women  served  with  wine  and  meat. 
Without  with  merry  tumult  all  day  long 
The  streets  were   loud,   and    spread    abroad  with 

flowers 
Whereon  the  maidens  danced  and  laughed  and  sang, 
To  greet  the  new-come  wanderers  from  the  sea. 
And  they  for  flashing  eyes  and  lightsome  feet 
Forgot  the  stately  chanting  of  the  waves 
And  for  their  swords  took  up  the  lute  and  pipe 
And   sang  strange   songs  they'd  heard  in  distant 

lands, 
And  to  coy  ears  that  were  not  loth  to  hear 
Told  wondrous  fables  of  the  desert  sea. 

So  till  the  day  was  ended.     And  at  night 
In  the  King's  banquet  hall  was  held  a  feast 
The  while  soft  music  played  in  hidden  places 
And  the  sweet-voiced  minstrels  made  their  songs, 
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Singing  the  fame  of  Atil  and  his  ships, 
Singing  of  rest  well  won  and  summer  days 
Of  love  and  laughter  and  the  soft  green  fields, 
Until  the  stars  were  pale  upon  the  sky. 

IX. 

So  many  days  passed  by  and  each  day  brought 
Some  new-discovered  glade,  some  new-found  brook 
That  ran  unmurmuring  among  sweet  flowers, 
Some  garden  where  the  golden  fruit  was  ripe, 
Some  shadowy  path  amid  the  forest  deepness. 
And  some  found  flashing  eyes  and  graceful  forms, 
Red  lips  that  spake  to  them  of  rest  and  love ; 
And  ah,  they  spake  so  wisely  and  so  well. 
Too  wisely  and  too  well  for  those  who  heard. 
The  ships  lay  all  uncared  for  by  the  quay 
Like  old  forgotten  loves  whose  spell  is  broken, 
And  like  forgotten  friends  those  warriors'  swords 
Lay,  red  with  rust,  beneath  the  whispering  trees 
What  time  their  lords  among  the  grass  hard  by 
Made  music  sweet  and  shrill  with  shepherd's  pipes. 

X. 

For  them  the  sea  wept  thro'  the  days  and  nights 
Sending  salt-spiced  breezes  to  the  shore 
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To  be  her  messengers,  and  bid  those  men 
Who  had  deserted  her  come  back  again. 
But  them  they  found  among  tall  flowers  lying 
That  by  their  languorous  breath  had  made  them 

mad, 
So  that  they  lay  in  dreams  for  love  a-sighing 
And  wist  not  that  the  sea  was  sad. 
But  one  there  was  who  heard  thro'  day  and  night 
The  crying  of  the  waves,  and  the  brave  wind 
That  at  the  time  of  dawn  came  o'er  the  sea 
And  swept  the  halls  of  Vahla  by  the  shore. 

Of  all  the  warriors  he  alone  was  sad, 

And  shunned  the  merry  Court  and  every  feast, 

Walked  not  within  the  gardens,  spake  no  word 

In  answer  to  the  smiles  and  flatteries. 

So  that  King  Armaleine  was  sore  perplexed, 

Hearing  no  haughty  and  presumptuous  words, 

No  striving  after  lordship,  no  loud  boasting 

Which  he  had  looked  for. 

And  in  those  days  he  spake 

XI. 
To  Thrask,  the  counsellor,  "  What  manner  of  man 
Is  this,  what  bold  adventurer  of  fights, 
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That  thus  he  walks  apart  from  all  things  pleasant, 

With  eyes  not  covetous,  sparing  of  speech 

And  quiet  in  his  carriage  ?     I  had  looked, 

If  not  for  one  who  would  be  overbearing, 

At  least  for  some  loud  blusterer  at  feasts, 

Some  man  of  appetite,  who  would  not  fail 

To  raise  the  wine  of  pleasure  to  his  lips ! 

And  lo,  while  all  his  men  love,  feast,  and  sing 

Deck  them  with  garlands,  this  one  whom  we  feared 

Goeth  about  with  eyes  cast  down  and  lonely, 

Or  gazeth  wanly  o'er  the  viewless  sea." 

And  Thrask  made  never  answer,  but  Sorgil 
As  he  passed  by  the  King,  in  a  low  voice 
Sang  o'er  the  little  song  he  made  that  night 
Ere  Atil's  sails  were  viewed  upon  the  sea. 

XII. 
And  never  ceased  the  waves  their  murmuring 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  o'er  the  shining  sea 
Came  up  the  salt  sea  wind  across  the  shore 
To  rouse  the  warrior  Atil  from  his  dreams. 
Oft  at  the  first  flush  of  the  morn  he  left 
Softly  his  silken  couch  and  the  gilded  halls. 
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And  stealing  in  secret  from  the  marble  doors 
Strode  laughing  waist-deep  in  the  foaming  sea. 
Or  going  down  unto  the  quays  he  would  stand 
And  watch  his  ships  a-swing  upon  the  waves, 
And  speak  to  them  fond  words  and  bid  them  wait 
Until  again  they  should  bear  him  o'er  the  sea. 

For  many  days  each  day  at  dawn  he  came 

And  looked  thus  longingly  upon  the  waves, 

And  called  thus  fondly  to  his  swaying  ships, 

Then  turning  from  them  went  all  day  alone 

Beside  the  margin  of  the  shining  sea. 

Only  Sorgil,  the  poet,  saw  him  [)ass 

And  heard  the  whispered  words  and  marked  the  grief 

That  lay  on  Atil,  rover  of  the  seas. 

XIII. 
Thus  is  it  Sorgil  telleth  how  he  came 
And  cried  at  last  to  the  long  purple  hulls 
That  he  was  weary  of  those  marble  halls, 
Weary  of  laughter  and  the  sun-bright  days, 
Weary  of  ease  and  sleep  and  peacefulness. 
And  to  the  waves  he  cried  that  he  would  come 
And  with  his  men  upon  the  painted  ships 
That  night  sail  forth  unto  the  western  isles. 
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XIV. 

How,  having  spoken,  straightway  thro'  the  town 
He  went  to  summon  all  his  trusty  men 
Calling  them  each  by  name.     But  finding  none 
How  he  went  forth  into  the  fields  and  woods 
And  to  the  gardens  and  the  shadowy  glades. 
There  did  he  find  those  comrades  who  had  sailed 
With  him  across  far  seas  and  with  him  fought 
In  bloody  battles  'neath  the  western  stars. 
But  they  made  never  answer  to  his  words. 
Nor  laid  aside  their  lutes,  nor  from  their  heads 
Took  off  the  wreaths  of  flowers  their  loves  had  made : 
They   ceased   not   from   their   dancing    and    their 

laughter, 
They  made  no  end  of  feasting  and  their  songs. 
So  all  the  day  from  field  to  field  he  went 
From  garden  unto  garden,  calling  ever 
To  his  dear  comrades  by  their  well-known  names. 
Calling  them  to  remember  the  old  days 
Of  glorious  battle  upon  the  open  sea, 
Of  mighty  deeds  well  done,  of  cities  sacked. 
Of  plundered  Queens  and  riches  lightly  won. 

But  no  voice  from  the  gardens  answered  him. 
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And  thro'  the  fields  no  comrade  called  his  name, 

And  in  the  forest  rang  no  warrior's  shout, 

No  gleam  of  swift  grey  blade  among  the  trees. 

XV. 

And  when  the  sun  was  low  above  the  waves 

Came  Atil  back,  the  warrior,  from  the  fields 

Alone,  and  with  a  heart  of  bitterness  : 

Sorgil,  the  poet,  stood  upon  the  quay 

And  telleth  how  he  came  unto  his  ship, 

And  with  his  own  hands  raised  the  anchor  stone. 

Swinging  it  clear  upon  the  gleaming  decks. 

Then  from  the  mast  he  shook  the  blood-red  sail. 

And  turning  the  ship's  prow  full  against  the  sun 

From  Vahla's  city  by  the  shore  alone, 

Atil  sailed  forth  unto  the  western  isles. 
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FRANCIS. 

Returning  to  the  fields  again 

Known  well  and  loved  of  old, 
Hearing  that  oft  repeated  tale 

Once  more  in  secret  told, 
Listless  I  stand  and  long  in  vain 

To  find  my  heart  grown  cold  : 
For  as  about  the  grassy  vale 

I  loiter  by  the  stream, 
I  wonder  if  all  things  I  see 

Are  but  a  passing  dream, 
To  fade  at  dawn's  first  glimmer  pale, 

Even  as  the  stars  grow  dim, 
Which  splendid  in  their  freedom  free 

Thro'  darkest  midnight  shine, 
And  break  the  unfathomed  vault  of  sky 

With  radiancy  divine ; 
As  every  star  some  god  must  be, 

Shrined  in  a  wondrous  shrine  : 
But  as  the  morning  draweth  nigh 

And  Truth  to  claim  her  right, 
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Searching  in  every  shadowed  place 

And  driving  forth  the  night, 
Their  lamps  grow  slowly  feeble  and  die 

Before  the  invading  light. 
The  dream  that  dwelt  a  laughing  space 

In  mine  entranced  eyes, 
Hiding  the  wakeful  truth  of  day 

Behind  the  night  of  lies, 
Passes  and  leaves  on  earth  no  trace 

When  those  strong  beams  uprise ; 
Yet  sighing  to  myself  I  say, 

There  comes  not  mortal  bliss 
Like  that  I  knew  one  dear  night  thro', 

The  which  most  sorrowful  is 
When  dark  to  grey  swooneth  away, 

And  the  pale  dreamer's  kiss. 
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TO   THE    PHILOSOPHER. 

Not  for  long  hours  did'st  thou  sustain  the  fight, 

No  heavy  years  of  toil  exalted  thee 

To  this  high  throne  thou  holdest.     Wondrously, 

As  when  upon  the  lofty  paths  of  night 

There  moves  in  lonely  glory  a  new  light, 

A  wanderer  'mong  the  stars,  men  did  so  see 

Thy  soul's  light  on  its  sheer  sublimity 

And  found  thee  throned  for  ever  in  the  height. 

Then  as  a  mighty  wind  from  off  the  steep 
Sweeps  down  triumphantly,  so  swept  thy  word 
Down  from  the  far-placed  watchtower  of  thy  soul, 
Down  to  the  dreaming  world.    And  man  from  sleep, 
Hearing  thy  voice  from  the  far  heavens  roll. 
Uprose  and  to  the  dawn  proclaimed  thee  lord. 
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WAR. 


Here,  where  the  flowers  were  fair, 

And  the  fields  green  and  still 

Hath  come  Despair. 

And  on  the  hill 

Where  the  grass  in  the  wind  blew  free 

It  is  downtrodden  and  dead. 

And  the  bruised  forest  tree 

Shall  not  be  comforted. 

In  the  river  round  the  reeds 
A  dead  maid's  hair  is  twined : 
And  the  soft  weeds 
In  prison  bind 
The  shining  limbs  of  men 
Who  in  their  youth  are  dead. 
Ah,  ever  shall  again 
This  land  be  comforted  ? 
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BALLAD   OF    MAY. 

Darkly  the  leaves  have  sprung  and  spread  them 

Green  in  the  forest,  and  May  is  here, 
Queen  of  months,  she  is  come  to  head  them, 

White  princess  of  laughter  and  cheer : 

Pleasure  precious  to  eye  and  ear 
Bringeth  our  maiden  of  seasons  on, 

Raimenting  earth  in  her  gladdest  gear, 
Now  that  winter  is  over  and  gone. 

Up  in  the  swaying  woods  that  bred  them 

Call  song-birds  to  the  wakened  year. 
Whither  spring  north-flown  has  led  them 

Over  deserts  and  oceans  drear. 

Half  in  glory  and  half  in  fear 
Between  white  cloud-rifts  hideth  the  sun. 

Whence  he  will  surely  peep  and  peer, 
Now  that  winter  is  over  and  gone. 

And  bitter  words  have  been  ours,  we  said  them 
When  snows  were  on  us  and  woods  were  sere, 
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When  leaves  lay  dead  'neath  the  boughs  that  shed 
them, 
And  ice  thick-frozen  across  the  mere  : 
But  hark  !   the  music  of  shoal  and  weir, 

And  we,  are  we  harder  than  ice  or  stone  ? — 
For  the  stream  runs  murmuring  soft  and  clear 

Now  that  winter  is  over  and  gone. 

And  strife  must  end,  while  the  great  heart-freer 
Bids  cease  our  moaning  and  making  of  moan 

With  the  song  of  the  morning  of  all  things  dear, 
Now  that  winter  is  over  and  efone. 
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THE   BALLAD   OF   A    DREAM. 

'TwAS  in  a  forest  far  away, 
In  some  dim  place  I  know  not  of; 
At  sun-down  of  an  autumn  day 
I  heard  the  low  voice  of  a  dove. 

Among  the  grass  a  blue  mist  lay, 
Where  great  red  flowers  watched  the  sky 
Unmoving :  in  their  gold  array 
The  trees  stood  dying  silently. 

At  last  with  weeping  wearied 
The  dove  slept :  and  the  wind  alone 
Sighed  on  thro'  leaves  all  golden  made 
By  the  last  glory  of  the  sun. 

Black  shadow,  gold  and  red  were  there, 
And  no  sound  but  the  wind  that  cried, 
And  no  light  but  the  haunting  glare 
Of  sunset  down  the  forest  side. 
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So  for  a  space  :   then  thro'  the  trees 
I  saw  dull  silver  glint,  and  white 
Was  moving  in  dim  mysteries 
Somewhere  amid  the  uncertain  light. 

Then  the  tall  flowers  slowly  swayed, 

And  of  a  sudden  from  them  came 

A  woman  fair,  in  white  arrayed. 

With  night-dark  hair,  who  called  my  name. 

Upon  a  great  black  horse  she  rode, 
With  trappings  golden  as  the  west ; 
And  like  a  fiery  sun  there  glowed 
A  wondrous  jewel  at  her  breast. 

There  'mid  the  tall  red  flowers  she  stayed 
And  flowers  were  wreathed  among  her  hair ; 
And  stars  upon  her  robe  were  made 
All  silver  as  the  star-set  air. 

Dreaming  unto  her  side  I  went, 
And  from  her  horse  she  bowed  her  down 
And  kissed  me :    and  as  low  she  leant 
Came  perfume  as  of  lily  blown. 
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She  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  turned 
Back  tho'  the  flowers  and  softly  passed  : 
Beneath  her  hair  the  dark  eyes  burned 
And  from  her  breast  the  jewel  flashed. 

She  led  me  onward  all  the  night, 
Among  the  dark  trees  ceaselessly  ; 
Where  came  no  sound  of  birds  nor  light 
Of  day,  but  all  was  mystery. 

I  asked  her  name,  but  naught  she  said 
Save,  as  she  smiled,  "  Thou  knowest  me  well, 
I  asked  her  was  she  Queen  or  maid, 
She  told  me  "  That,  no  man  can  tell. 

"  Yet  dost  thou  know  me  and  thy  heart 
Lies  here  upon  my  breast,  and  thou 
Did'st  love  me  once :  Love,  ere  we  part, 
Thou  of  thy  long-dead  Love  shalt  know." 

So  onward  thro'  the  trees  we  went 
With  rustling  tread  the  leaves  among. 
No  sound,  save  when  the  low  wind  sent 
About  the  woods  her  weeping  song. 
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I  found  a  chapel  by  the  way 

Of  gold  and  ivory,  passing  fair, 

Where  many  dark-robed  priests  did  pray ; 

She  said,  "  Thy  soul  and  mine  prayed  there." 

I  saw  a  town  where  all  men  laughed ; 
She  leant  her  down  and  said  to  me 
That  we  had  drunk  of  love's  sweet  draught, 
And  feasted  there  right  royally. 

Then  passing  on  we  climbed  a  hill, 
Where  was  a  garden  fair  to  see, 
But  all  among  the  flowers  was  still; 
"  For  there  we  two  slept  silently." 

Slowly  we  trod  adown  the  steep. 
Slowly  we  went  in  the  evening  late ; 
Past  orchards  full  and  meadows  deep. 
Where  broad  white  roads  ran  far  and  straight. 

We  came  at  last  to  a  city  great. 
With  a  thousand  towers  of  marble  high, 
With  rose-red  walls  and  a  golden  gate, 
That  flamed  against  an  azure  sky. 
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And  from  afar  down  many  a  street, 
Came  sound  of  moaning  and  despair, 
And  dragging  pace  of  hopeless  feet, 
Low  sobs  and  age— old  sighs  were  there. 

"  Once  was  this  city  fair  and  gay, 
Fairer  than  all  of  this  fair  earth ; 
Thro'  day  and  night  and  night  and  day, 
Rang  out  the  sounds  of  feast  and  mirth. 

*'  But  on  a  day  I  came  with  thee 
Hither,  and  here  we  wept  our  tears : 
Wherefore  it  keeps  not  revelry 
But  everlasting  sorrow  bears." 

Thro'  faded  lands  we  took  our  way 
Among  dark  trees  and  thickets  dead : 
Upon  the  ground  old  flowers  lay, 
And  o'er  the  dust  dead  blooms  were  shed. 

Between  the  trees  I  saw  the  gleam 
Of  grey  still  water,  wan  and  pale ; 
A  sea  unfilled  by  any  stream, 
A  sea  unwinged  by  morning  sail. 
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Dry  broken  reeds  grew  round  the  sea, 
Dead  silence  was  upon  the  shore ; 
There  hung  dim  night  unceasingly, 
And  there  came  dawning  nevermore. 

"  Spring  grass  upon  these  shores  once  lay, 
And  flowers  watched  the  pale  blue  sky 
Unmoving ;  in  their  cool  array 
The  leaves  did  whisper  merrily. 

**  But  here  thy  soul  in  old  lost  years 
Grew  faint  and  weary  by  the  sea  ; 
For  here  I  died,  and  by  thy  tears 
That  world  of  spring  is  lost  to  thee." 

Back  thro'  the  broken  reeds  she  passed, 
Dead  flowers  were  wreathed  among  her  hair; 
And  o'er  her  face  a  veil  was  cast. 
Black  as  the  death-borne  darkness  there. 

From  some  dim  forest  far  away, 
In  a  lost  place  I  know  not  of ; 
Across  the  dying  of  the  day, 
Came  the  low  murmur  of  a  dove. 
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IN    A   VOLUME    OF   WALT   WHITMAN'S 
PROSE. 

When  through  the  log  and  film  that  fill  the  days 
With  dismal  memories  of  a  past  outdone 
Thy  message,  mighty  like  the  morning  sun, 
Shall  set  the  grey  and  formless  world  ablaze, — 
Although  thy  song's  fulfilment  yet  delays, 
And  men  have  hardly  even,  it  seems,  begun 
To  seek  that  service  by  the  which  alone 
Freedom  is  found  among  Life's  perfect  ways  ; — 

Then  in  the  years  of  Love  and  Liberty 

Our  future,  seen  and  longed  for  by  those  eyes 

Lit  full  of  living  fire,  and  with  divine 

Prophetic  speech  foretold,  at  last  shall  be, 

Whose  laws,  most  gracious,  just  and  pure  and  wise 

Are  here  and  now  in  deathless  words  of  thine. 
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LOVE'S   SACRIFICE. 

She  had  not  bid  farewell 

To  Youth,  and  Beauty  still 

Shone  but  a  glorious  dawn  from  her  clear  eyes : 

So  sweet  and  fair  she  was 

I  cannot  count  the  loss, 

Nor  tell  of  sorrow  that  all  bound  denies. 

What  shall  be  their  defence. 

Who  cried  that  Innocence 

Was  cast  away,  and  spoke  aloud  of  Sin  ? — 

Blinded  by  Love's  swift  flame 

She  called  not  Love  to  blame 

Spurning  the  refuge  that  a  word  could  win. 

Now  Death  hath  ended  all : 

Bravely,  beyond  recall, 

She  holds  his  name  for  whom  she  loved  and  died, 

And  lest  ought  should  remain 

Of  Love,  of  Hope,  of  Pain 

Behold  how  Death  hath  Mercy  on  his  side. 
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Under  the  autumn  trees 

Lay  them  for  rest  and  peace : 

Let  those  be  called  Love's  twofold  sacrifice : 

So  sweet  and  fair  she  was 

I  cannot  count  the  loss, 

Nor  tell  of  sorrow  that  all  bound  denies. 
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GEHAZI. 

(Roundel). 

As  white  as  snow  thy  limbs  were,  and  thy  breath 
Pure  as  the  winds  that  on  the  mountain  blow, 
And  childlike  in  thee  was  my  morning's  faith, 
As  white  as  snow. 

But  the  sad  months  that  swiftly  come  and  go. 

And  fading  faint  desire  that  hasteneth 
Have  taught  me  wisdom  fain  I  would  not  know : 

For  now  about  thee  clings  a  living  death, 

A  horrible  thing  thou  art  become,  and  lo, 
Thy  flesh  encased  in  a  leprous  sheath 
As  white  as  snow. 
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PHANTOM. 

Often  this  vision  in  the  long  nights  gone  by 

Haunted  my  sleep,  when  but  estranged  from  thee 
By  some  few  wintry  leagues  of  land  or  sea, 

That  Death  had  reft  thee  from  me ;  and  always  I 

Shuddering  would  waken  with  a  startled  cry : 
But  now  there  can  no  dawn  of  gladness  be, 
Nor  shall  the  eternal  night  of  parting  flee, 

Nor  horror  of  death  pale  in  the  East  and  die. 

Look  back  and  let  me  see  thy  face  again  : 
Oh,  whither  on  with  wayward  hurrying  feet 
Like  some  unquiet  spirit  dost  thou  fare 

Far  out  of  view  along  Death's  narrow  lane, 
'Mongst  all  his  cloudy  silences  (ah  Sweet, 
Turn   back !    turn   back  !)    that   call   thee   none 
knows  where  ? 
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TO 


She  Cometh  not,  neither  by  morn  nor  night, 
My  Queen  ;  she  will  not  come  :  ah,  wherefore  stays 
Her  peerless  beauty  hid  from  mortal  sight, 
Through  all  these  winter  days  ? 

Princess,  thy  palace  is  of  marble  whiteness, 
It  burns  beneath  the  winter  sun  like  fire — 
Paler  than  match-flame  to  the  noonday  brightness, 
Set  beside  my  desire. 

The  gates  are  wrought  with  iron,  and  are  barred 
With  triple  stakes,  and  thou  immured  there ; 
While  all  along  the  flaming  walls  thy  guard, 
Pace  with  bright  weapons  bare. 

Lady,  with  dreaming  eyes  and  waving  hair 
Dost  thou  not  ever  from  thy  window  sing, 
Not  ever  upon  the  jewel-lighted  stair, 
Thy  wheel  or  spindle  bring  ? 
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Hast  no  heart-longing  to  break  forth  to  me  ? 
What  are  thy  dreams  then,  tell  me,  Princess  mine  ? 
Behold  my  fleets  are  out  on  all  the  sea, 
To  make  the  Earth's  ends  thine  : 

They  bear  me  silken  bales  for  merchandise, 
And  drugs  unknown  of  price  too  great  to  tell ; 
Yet  am  I  foolish  who  would  fain  be  wise. 
Unless  thou  come  as  well. 

Fair  treasure,  and  more  precious  far  than  gain 
Brought  out  of  distant  isles  to  pleasure  me, 
Till  thou  canst  love  me,  all  these  things  are  vain  ; 
I  too  but  vanity. 
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THE   GENIUS. 

God  in  His  glory  took  the  steel 

In  the  enduring  fire 

Of  exceeding  fierce  desire 
Tried  it,  bent  it  to  His  will. 

Forth  He  plucked  it  from  the  ashes, 

And  He  sent  this  blade 

That  with  His  hands  He  had  made 
Thro'  the  world  with  lightning  flashes, 

So  this  sword  'mid  the  enemies 

Conquering  went  forth 

To  East  and  West  and  South  and  North 
And  smote  the  men  of  lies. 

But  night  came  soon,  and  the  Lord 

In  a  golden  sheath 

Whose  name  is  Death, 
For  a  time  hath  laid  the  sword. 
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A  PRAYER. 

Lift  up  thine  eyes  to  mine, 
Bend  thy  sweet  Hps  to  me, 
Give  all  thyself  to  me, 
I  have  given  all  to  thee ; 
Love,  all  of  mine  is  thine. 

Give  wholly  of  thine  whole. 
Give  all  that  may  be  given  : 
All  for  which  I  have  striven 
Is  thine, — my  world,  my  heaven, 
My  heart,  my  life,  my  soul. 
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TO  A   BROWN   OWL. 

Winged  shadow  of  shadows,  haunter  of  darkness 

drear, 
What  is  it  that  thou  dreadest,  that  all  night 
The  peaceful  woods  echo  thy  voiced  fear  ? 
What  horror,  what  grim  sight 
Dost  thou  remember  ?     Long,  ah  long  ago, 
(And  thou  repeatest :  "  Long,  so  long  ago.") 
Some  dread  thing  happened  in  the  moonlight  pale  ? 
A  love  was  slain  before  her  lover's  eye 
And  he,  lost  in  dull  grief  and  misery 
Wandering  among  the  woods,  made  doleful  wail. 
And  when  no  longer  he  could  live  for  sorrow 
He  chose  a  woodland  bird  to  tell  his  woe 
For  ever  to  the  world,  and  bade  thee  borrow 
Thy  plumage  of  dead  leaves,  and  mournful  song 
Wherewith  eternally  to  mourn  his  wrong. 
That  wrong  whose  debt  of  tears  life  could  not  pay. 
Or  if  at  ending  of  some  glorious  day 
In  summer  I  have  heard  thy  slow  lament 
Wandering  softly  thro'  the  shadowed  trees 
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When  the  great  golden  moon  is  o'er  the  hill, 

And  but  for  thy  voice,  still 

And  silent  all  the  world,  I  think  it  is 

Thou  mournest  that  another  day  is  spent, 

And  wouldest  hold  back  a  little  while  from  sleep 

The  drowsy  world  until 

It  too  for  this  day's  death  with  thee  will  weep. 
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RONDEL. 

I  DREAMED  last  night  you  came  into  my  room, 
And  sang  again  as  you  were  used  to  sing, 
Songs  sweeter  than  do  birds  at  height  of  spring, 

That  lit  up  gloriously  all  the  winter  gloom  : 

For  as  of  old,  when  you  could  ever  assume 
Lordship  in  song,  so  now  once  more  a  king, 

I  dreamed  last  night  you  came  into  my  room, 
And  sang  again  as  you  were  used  to  sing. 

Dead  voice,  from  out  the  silent  years  dost  come 
A  little  glow  in  these  dark  days  to  bring  ? 

Dear  presence  long  lost,  unforgotten,  on  whom 
Thought  hangs  entranced  'mong  memories  sweet 
that  sting  : 

I  dreamed  last  night  you  came  into  my  room, 
And  sang  again  as  you  were  used  to  sing. 
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THE   DANCE. 

Now  :  and  the  first  sweet  cords  of  music  unfold  ; 
Is  it  colour  or  sound  ?     Can  I  hear  or  feel  or  see  ? 
For  the  air  is  full  of  song,  and  a  web  of  gold 
Is  the  space  around  me :  into  Eternitj^ 
Something  has  fallen  away,  all  that  was  bound 
Set  free,  and  the  bonds  forgotten, 
Everywhere  sound  ; 
Sound  in  a  maze  of  colour  that  changes  and  flashes 

and  gleams. 
And  the  world  shut  out  in  the  darkness  beyond  the 

light ; 
Are  there  other  dancers  beside  us  moving  in  tune 
To  the  piping  of  all  the  winds  and  the  colour  of 

dreams  ? 
Have  I  set  my  foot  to  the  earth  since  the  world 

began  ? 
Look  up  !  for  even  the  stars  of  night 
Are  drowned  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  the  lonely 

moon, 
The  moon  that  of  late  was  wan 
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And  pale  as  pearl,  is  a-fire  upon  the  sky. 

Was  life  a  dream  and  is  this  the  first  wild  taste, 

The  first  full  draught  of  the  wine  of  Eternity 

That  sweeps  thro'  our  souls  with  the  haste 

Of  the  glory  of  colour  and  blaze  of  the  song  of 

unending  ? 
Listen !  the  rending 
Of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  earth  and  the  sea,  the 

burning 
Of  worlds  .  .  .  and  still  we  are  drifting  ever  unceas- 
ingly 
Swaying    thro'    space    in    the    infinite   wonder    of 

dreams, 
Floating  thro'  colour  that  changes  and  flashes  and 

gleams. 
Softly  and  wondrously  turning 
Ever,  for  ever,  for  ever, 
High  o'er  the  stars  of  Heaven,  deep  in  the  depth  of 

the  sea, 
Green  blue,  grey  of  the  sea  ; 
Rising  and  falling,  and  burning  with  flame  of  the 

uttermost  sky : 
And  ever  the  music  changes,  brave,  triumphant, 
shy. 
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Till  it  swoons  from  weariness,  stretching  abroad 

thro'  space, 
Filling  with  murmur  of  dreams  the  limit  of  days, 
Softly  and  wondrously  turning. 
Rising  and  falling  and  burning 
Ever,  for  ever,  for  ever. 
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AUTUMN. 


Thou  burial  of  dead  hopes  and  worn  desire : 
Bear  out  their  ashes  to  the  open  tomb, 
Earth  can  allow  them  this  brief  space  of  gloom, 
And  change  for  mourning  her  serene  attire. 
Already  from  their  empty  sinking  pyre 
Grey  smoke-wreaths  trail  about  the  silent  field ; 
The  obsequies  are  said,  the  urns  are  sealed. 
Deep  be  the  sleep  of  their  extinguished  fire. 

Thou  prophet  of  the  rich  and  decadent  year, 
Destroyer  of  fruits  o'erripe  and  flowerful  weeds. 
With  passionate  storms  and  scourge  of  yellowing 

flame 
Winter  and  death  of  gaudy  shows  proclaim, 
Ushering  him  in,  the  dark,  the  grave,  the  austere 
Prelude  to  glowing  dreams  and  fiery  deeds. 
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AT  THE   END   OF   THE   ROAD. 

If  you  go  by  the  windmill  over  the  down, 
Over  the  down  where  the  sheep  are  feeding, 
Past  the  gibbet  and  over  the  river. 
And  still  keep  on  for  ever  and  ever, 
You'll  come  at  last  to  a  little  town 
Where  all  the  roads  in  the  world  are  leading. 

The  houses  are  small  and  white  and  old, 

And  the  streets  are  full  of  most  wonderful  people,, 
Past  they  go  in  their  hundreds  filing. 
Every  one  old,  but  every  one  smiling. 

As  if  they  lived  in  a  palace  of  gold, 

Or  their  town  was  of  pearl  from  roadway  to  steeple. 

They've  forgotten  the  way  to  weep  or  sigh. 

With  a  smile  on  their  lips  they  go  unheeding 
Whether  it  rain  or  shine  to-morrow, 
Whether  they  needs  must  lend  or  borrow. 

So  do  the  women  and  men  go  by 

In  the  little  old  town  where  all  roads  are  leading. 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 


A  WEARY,  wayworn  traveller  am  I, 
Journeying  the  changeless  road  of  consciousness,. 
That  draggeth  out  and  out  eternally 
Its  hard  way  pitiless. 

Mine  eyes  ache  with  the  path's  unshaded  glare 
And  in  my  heart  the  thirst  unquenched  is  : 
But  on  and  on,  for  I  can  rest  nowhere, 
And  everywhere  the  land  is  waterless. 

Lately  from  a  bare  hill  I  looked  afar 
And  saw  the  River  Sleep  in  a  distant  land. 
Where  down  beside  it  shining  like  a  star 
The  City  of  Dreams  doth  stand. 

Within  the  City  are  built  the  Courts  of  Rest, 
And  by  the  River  is  the  Garden  of  Sleep, 
Whose  flowers  ever  are  turned  toward  the  West,. 
Above  dark  waters  deep. 

Weary  am  I,  and  the  road  is  steep. 

And  the  land  of  the  City  of  Dreams  is  very  far, 

Shall  I  never  come  unto  the  River  Sleep, 

Nor  the  City  of  Dreams  that  shineth  as  a  star  ? 
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DARK   WOMAN,   STRANGER. 

O,  DARK  woman,  stranger,  from  what  wilderness 
Hast  thou  travelled  hither  coming  swift  and  late, 
Why  dost  thou  walk  like  a  queen  in  thy  loneliness, 
What  is  thy  mission  that  thou  will'st  not  wait  ? 

Tell  me  where  thou  heardest  the  strange  songs  thou 

singest. 
Full  of  ancient  sorrow  and  wild,  wild  grief  they 

sound, 
And  where  gottest  thou  the  red  gold  wherewith 

thou  ringest 

Thy  dark  throat  round  ? 

Why    are    thine    eyes    burning    and    thy    breath 

impassioned 
With   scent   of   strange   blossoms   that   grow   not 

'neath  the  sky  ? 
O,  dark   woman,  stranger,  what  God  those  wild 

limbs  fashioned 
Never  to  die  ? 
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THE   PRISONER. 

I  SAW  him  ;   yea,  with  shackled  hands  he  went, 
And  from  the  depths  of  unimagined  pain 
His  soul  looked  into  mine ;   for  it  was  then. 
Then,  while  they  dragged  him  on   trembling  and 

faint. 
Suffering  all  mortal  woes  without  complaint, 
I  knew  him  for  the  One,  the  scorned  of  men. 
Like  Christ  come  down  to  drink  His  cup  again, 
Condemned  of  all,  alone  being  innocent. 

Ah  Love  !     How  little  ever  hast  thou  done. 
Whom  men  heed  not,  but  hoard  their  goods  and 

store. 
Wounding  thee  with  sharp  sins — hands,  feet  and 

side  : 
Surely  'twere  best  thou  come  not  any  more 
To  this  dark  place  where  day  and  night  are  one. 
Where  Love  is  scourged  with  hate  and  crucified. 
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Ah,  for  a  death  thus  bought, 

The'  glory  none  was  sought, 
No  glory  in  the  world  enough  remaineth ; 

And  tho'  no  man  shall  tell 

How  many  loved  him  well 
Since  it  was  so  no  voice  at  all  complaineth. 

No  memorable  word 

From  his  proud  lips  we  heard 
Then,  and  no  speech  at  setting  forth  was  spoken, 

Ere  his  own  life  he  gave 

Honour  and  Love  to  save 
Lest  Love  and  Honour's  fame  in  him  were  broken. 

For  no  farewell  he  stayed 

But  wholly  undismayed 
He  went,  and  with  a  smile  from  us  he  parted  : 

Knowing  how  great  the  price 

Of  his  youth's  sacrifice 
Gladly  he  died,  our  friend,  the  hero-hearted. 
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In  the  thick  darkness  of  the  night 

Far  from  this  Hope,  and  Love,  and  Light 

That  I  know  of — yea,  out  of  sight 

And  knowledge  of  my  desire  thou  art. 

If  I  were  dead  and  my  dead  heart 
Of  dust  upon  this  road  were  part 
I  could  not  more  this  world  desert 
Or  be  to  men  alive  the  less. 

Yet  thou  who  knowest  nought  of  this 
Save — what  ?   the  rumour  of  a  kiss 
The  mark,  the  sign  of  happiness 
That  lingered  and  hath  gone  astray  ! 

All,  all  that  I  have  yearned  to  say 
All  that  I  think  and  hope  and  pray, 
And  cannot  utter  night  or  day, 
Thou,  who  know'st  not,  hast  told  aright : 

In  the  chill  darkness  of  the  night ; 
Tho'  of  this  Hope  and  Love  and  Light 
Thou  knowest  not,  tho'  out  of  sight 
And  knowledge  of  my  desire  thou  art. 
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ON  A  FRAGMENT  OF  THE  TRUE  CROSS. 

Thou  priceless  thing  !    in  thy  frail  amber  bed, 
Which  for  its  costliness  was  surely  planned 
By  some  poor  follower  in  the  faithful  band, 
That  here  his  most  dear  treasure  might  be  laid ; 
Ah,   and    didst  thou    those  three  dark  hours  and 

dread, 
When  noon's  black  shadows  buried  all  the  land, 
Carry  the  Love  of  Jesu's  outstretched  Hand, 
Or  wounded  Side,  or  Feet,  or  thorn-crowned  Head  ? 

Behold  this  wood  broken  from  off  the  Tree, 
Where  once  on  Golgotha  it  did  upstay 
The  world's  Salvation  !     Was  it  that  burden  He 
Bore  with  Him  thro'  His  deathless  dying  day. 
Which    tore    it    from    the    Cross    and   wrenched 


away 
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Sheer  weight,  the  sins  of  all  Mortality. 
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A    HYMN    OF   VIGIL. 


Up  through  the  melancholy  midnight  cry 
Of  the  wind's  lamentation  over  land 
And  sea  made  dark  with  tempest  raging  high — 
Hatred  and  famine  and  war  on  every  hand — 
What  blaze  of  song  triumphant  was  it  we  heard 
That  swept  like  lightning  from  across  the  sky, 
And  made  the  mountains  tremble  where  they  stand 
Lest  faith  wake  and  remove  them  at  a  word  ? 

Come,  we  will  look  forth  into  the  wild  night 
And  wait  we  know  not  for  what  tidings  new 
The  storms  that  startle  men  to  sudden  affright, 
Roused  out  of  sleep,  may  carry  for  us,  who. 
All  armed  with  joy,  order  our  ranks,  prepared 
For  the  long  march  and  for  the  longer  fight ; 
What  flaming  signal  shall  be  lit  whereto 
We  may  press  on  some  nearer  post  to  guard. 

Or  we  will  go  and  down  the  windy  shore, 
To  the  surfs  loud  and  shadowy  border,  haul 
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Our  boat  we  built  in  years  of  strength  therefor, 
Wherewith  we  mean  to  span  that  interval 
Of  sounding  strait  and  whirl  of  waters  steep  ; 
Though  many  cling  about  us  and  implore 
Till  morning  light  to  hold ;    we  await  the  call 
In  a  minute's  lull  to  heave,  and  gain  the  deep. 

Under  the  forest  and  the  night,  alone 
Might  we  in  wonder  walk  and  hear  strange  things 
Whispered  among  the  leaves  of  times  unknown 
Love  with  the  morrow  of  our  making  brings : 
And  there  of  that  great  silence  drink,  and  still 
Griefs  looking  backwards  after  what  is  gone ; 
Darkness  is  but  the  shadow  of  Love's  wide  wings 
Outspread  to  encompass  all  our  wandering  will. 

The  stars  are  lit  as  lamps  about  a  shrine 
Where  Earth,  wrapt  in  her  robes  of  twilight  grey, 
Makes  one  in  prayer  her  love  with  the  divine ; 
'Tis  time  our  far-sought  offering  too  we  pay. 
And  of  all  dearest  things,  the  thing  most  dear 
At  this  place  in  our  pilgrimage  resign. 
And  on  the  altar  of  Life's  Presence  lay, 
Made  strong  for  service  or  relinquished  there. 
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The  hours  of  waiting  go,  the  night  is  fast 
Spent,  and  already  lo,  some  fragrant  breeze 
From  eastern  gardens  of  the  dawn  breathes  past, 
Though  yet  the  watchman  no  faint  glimmer  sees 
Light  up  the  mountains  :    let  there  now  be  shrill 
Smiting  men's  ears,  an  angry  bugle  blast 
Summons  from  city  and  lands  and  home  and  peace 
The  mustering  multitude  our  lines  to  fill. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  whole  world  to-night 
Whereover  death  and  horror  of  darkness  lie. 
Nor  any  soul  on  whom  has  come  the  blight, 
The  grim  destroyer  of  lives  that  Life  deny ; 
No  surge  of  strife  or  sink  of  worse  content, 
No  market  where  for  gold  men  barter  right, 
Whose  crying  is  not  part  of  the  passionate  cry 
That  in  this  battle  of  ours  we  be  not  faint. 

O  Love,  Life's  son,  our  succour  that  hast  died 
A  thousand  times  in  any  of  our  dead  days 
Whose  clamourings  lift  the  dusty  clouds  and  hide 
Each  fading  glimpse  of  thy  beloved  face 
With  feet  that  hurry  towards  the  fane  of  greed, 
We,  pioneers  ahead  with  thee  for  guide, 

F   2 
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Traverse  the  deserts  and  make  straight  thy  ways  ; 
Who  in  the  oncoming  of  thy  relentless  speed 

Push  forward  up  the  highland  tracks  and  blow 
The  silver  music  of  thy  message  far 
Among  the  valleys  in  their  sleep  below 
With  echoing  prophecies  of  holy  war  ; 
The  vanguard  of  an  army  soon  to  be, 
That  shall  resistless  in  thine  armour  go — 
Thy  suflfering  long,  unweary  of  what  men  are — 
And  bring  the  rebel  peoples  back  to  thee. 
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THE    PRINCESS   LOST. 

They  clothed  her  all  in  robes  of  silk 
And  on  her  feet  were  shoes  of  gold  ; 

They  hid  her  lithe  limbs  white  as  milk 
In  jewelled  raiment,  fold  on  fold. 

They  gathered  fast  her  windy  hair, 
And  prisoned  it  in  silken  net, 

And  took  red  gold  and  rubies  rare 
Upon  her  weary  hands  to  set. 

They  builded  up  with  stone  on  stone 
Her  palace  of  a  thousand  towers, 

They  throned  her  on  a  golden  throne. 
And  made  soft  music  in  her  bowers. 

And  great  knights  came  from  far  away, 
And  kings  and  lords  from  every  land, 

Beside  her  throne  to  stand  all  day. 
To  kneel  and  kiss  her  weary  hand. 
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But  oh  !   the  wind  among  the  trees 
On  misty  uplands  dawning  light, 

The  murmur  of  the  viewless  seas, 
And  the  moon-silver  courts  of  night. 

Oh  scent  of  rain  that  was  so  sweet 
And  purple  veil  of  meadow-haze, 

And  oh  the  shepherd's  dew-wet  feet, 

In  the  hills  whereon  the  wild  sheep  graze ! 

And  so  the  Princess  in  the  night 

Hath  cast  their  silk  and  gems  and  gold 

And  nakedly  with  footsteps  light 

Hath  sought  the  shepherd's  dewy  fold. 


NEAR   DRYBOROUGH. 

Beyond  the  Eildon  Hills 
The  golden  sun  goes  down  : 
The  armies  of  the  day 
In  Emporal  array 
March  from  the  fields  of  heaven  ; 
Silent  the  world  hath  grown 
And  slumber  stills 
The  winding  river  even. 

From  the  grey  ruins  there 
No  evening  bells  are  heard, 
Too  silent  and  too  deep 
In  their  Eternal  sleep 
Whence  no  awakening  is  : 
Vainly  it  seems  were  reared 
Those  stones,  and  vain  the  prayer 
That  endeth  all  in  this. 

Beneath  an  unmarked  stone 
The  King  forgotten  lies 
And  now  no  more  is  seen 
On  earth  the  fairy  queen  : 
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Broken  are  spells,  and  all 
Enchantment  from  our  eyes 
Hidden  :    and  dreams  are  gone 
So  long  beyond  recall. 

Yet  as  the  summer  moon 
Over  the  hills  doth  rise 
Far  off  can  I  not  hear 
Forgotten  things  astir  ? 
As  tho'  with  sleep,  it  seems, 
Fulfilled  some  sleeper  lies 
Who  shall  awaken  soon 
To  tell  abroad  his  dreams. 


DEPARTED. 

Before  the  Spirit  breathed 

Or  thou  didst  hasten,  a  star 

To  kindle  the  darkness,  a  flame 

To  imprison  the  frozen  spring  ; 

Or  I,  like  a  weed  to  bask 

In  the  summer  of  thee,  was  born, 

Yet  was  the  time  ordained. 

The  moment ;    and  we  are  abreast 

Of  a  wide  tumultuous  sea 

That  tosses  and  strains  to  divide. 

The  hour  of  severance  at  hand. 

Let  us  remember  the  years 

Of  chaos,  the  ages  of  death 

When  in  the  mind  of  a  God 

Angry  and  jealous  our  pain, 

Ere  we  were  able  to  plan 

Or  conscious  to  do  Him  despite. 

Was  hellishly  wrought  and  devised. 

Take  my  hand,  Sweet,  I  am  tired 
Of  looking  and  longing,  my  eyes 
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Are  drowsy  with  death,  and>y  heart 

Sick  with  the  strife  and  abased 

With  her  doubting  of  thee  and  her  shame. 

Thou  far  off,  but  thy  soul 
Near  me  ?     I  could  be  brave, 
Rise  again  out  of  the  sleep 
Where  they  have  laid  me  for  dead 
Did  I  believe  thou  wert  still 
The  friend  of  desolate  years. 

But  the  sea  is  louder  ;  I  hear 
Cries  of  despair,  and  the  lights 
That  flicker  and  then  disappear 
To  rise  again  over  the  waves 
Are  from  a  ship  on  the  rocks, 
Nothing  can  save,  in  the  surge. 

And  we — 

The  shoals  are  about  us,  we  drive ; 

Still  at  the  helm  very  pale 

1  seem  in  the  midnight  to  see 

Thy  form  as  thou  strivest  in  vain 

With  the  horrible  hate  of  the  storm 

Hurrying  us  on  to  the  shore. 
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I  wait  for  the  crash,  and  the  reel 
Of  timbers  and  rending  of  decks, 
The  cries  of  fear  when  the  sinner 
Meets  face  to  face  with  his  sin. 

It  is  enough,  I  have  killed 
Even  thy  power,  and  in  vain 
Thy  hand  is  laid  on  me  now 
Which  of  old  had  sufficed 
To  draw  my  steps  after  thee. 

Thou  must  depart  on  thy  way 
Of  glory,  achievement  and  good. 
Leaving  me  here  in  my  grave 
I  have  dug  deep  in  the  dust. 

The  summoning  of  doom  is  now 
Give  me  thy  hand,  for  I  know 
Whithersoever  thy  might 
Shall  lead  thee  to  conquer  and  save 
Souls  who  will  follow  thy  call, 

That  none  can  love  thee  as  I 
Disobedient  and  dying  have  done. 
And  none  shall  be  more  unto  thee 
Of  them  that  receive.     Farewell ! 
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I  will  view  thee  awhile, 
Watching  till  far  out  of  sight 
Over  the  trackless  foam 
Thy  sail  is  sunken,  and  then 
I  will  turn  me  away 

Minding  the  years  that  are  gone 
Down  to  the  shore  and  the  place 
Where  cast  up  lie  the  dead 
From  last  night's  wreck,  and  behold 
Their  eyes  through  the  seaweed  stare. 
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THE    HAUNTED   GARDEN. 

Heard  ye  then  a  whisper 
Down  beside  the  river  ? 
Found  ye  a  rose-leaf  lying 
Where  rose  before  grew  never, 
And  heard  ye  hidden  laughter 
Very  near,  and  after 
Someone  sighing  ? 

Softly  in  the  shadows 
Voices  softly  speaking 
Heard  ye  ?   and  one  that  passes 
Seeking,  ever  seeking 
Something  long  forgotten 
Mid  the  dark  and  rotten 
Twilit  grasses  ? 

Yea,  and  as  I  walked  there 
After  summer  showers 
Where  are  no  flowers  growing 
Was  the  scent  of  flowers  : 
And  where  dead  grasses  shiver 
I  heard  an  unknown  river 

Flowing,  Flowing. 
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TO   A   SHIP   AT  ANCHOR. 

Oh  thou  that  waitest  pure  and  fair, 
Thy  white  wings  folded,  thy  form  unmoving, 
What  doth  thy  dreaming  spirit  hear 
In  dreams  of  far  sea-roving  ? 

All  the  wind-haunted  summer  day 
They  freed  thee  not  nor  bade  thee  awaken, 
Knowing  the  swift  and  certain  way 
Thou  for  thy  love  had'st  taken. 

Often  in  fear  I  arose  at  night 
For  I  thought  thou  would'st  go,  thy  white  wings 

spreading, 
And  ev'ry  dawn  was  fair  for  thy  flight 

"With  the  summer  stars  outfading. 

I,  who  have  watched  thy  dreams,  I  know ; 
I    too    have    seen    syren    isles    and    heard    sweet 
singing, 
Whither  awakening  thou  shalt  go 
With  joy  thy  swift  way  winging. 
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Oh  dreamer,  awake  !    fly  soon,  fly  soon 
To  the  beautiful  arms  of  the  sea  thy  lover : 
Lonely  without  thee  is  the  moon 
And  the  pale  stars  above  her. 

Afar  in  isles  of  the  setting  sun 
The  tall  palms  watch  by  the  shore  for  thy  coming 
Oh  swiftly  fly  ere  the  day  be  done 
For  sweet  shall  be  thy  homeing ! 

And  lovely  wand'rer  thou  shalt  bear 
My  spirit  winged  from  this  flesh  unmoving, 
So  shall  my  dreaming  spirit  hear 
The  songs  of  far  sea-roving. 
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ECCE,  ANCILLA  DOMINI. 

To-day  the  consummation  is 
Of  that  meek  love  and  lowliness, 
Whose  depth  alone  had  left  unguessed 
Itself  should  serve  Love's  purpose  best. 

Behold  her,  whom  we  see  endued 
Beyond  all  grace  of  maidenhood 
With  this  prophetic  purity 
That  could  the  world's  Redemption  see 
Unfolded  to  her  sinless  view  ; 
And  these  are  tidings  hardly  new, 
Nor,  spite  of  what  they  bring,  surprise 
Her  in  God's  widest  wisdom  wise 
Thro'  years  of  secret  communings 
With  hid  and  everlasting  things. 
For  hers  was  not  the  world's  pretence, 
Where  ignorance  is  innocence, 
Whose  very  jo}^  to  meet  her  Lord 
Felt  too  the  keen  soul-piercing  sword  ; 
Could  its  own  hour  outsoar,  and  see 
Love's  tireless  road  to  Calvary. 
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In  days  of  fear  and  false  surmise 
There  comes  to  our  down-stricken  eyes, 
Low  on  the  ground  in  misery  bowed 
Beneath  the  trampling  of  the  proud, 
The  vision  of  Gabriel  to-day  : 
The  rich  are  empty  sent  away, 
And  we  can  hear  her  answering  voice 
With  humble,  yet  unfaltering  choice, 
Bidding  the  lowly  in  heart  rejoice. 


Lady  Day,  1913. 


NIGHT. 

Long  past  the  time  our  last  farewells  to  say, 
Too  late  even  to  think  I  can  repay 

Half  the  wealth  it  has  been  mine  to  borrow; 
Dearest,  at  least  I  have  loved  thee  well  to-day, 

Who  can  tell  where  Love  will  lead  to-morrow  ? 
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BURIAL. 

When  this  whole  being  would  be  given 

With  all  I  ever  called  my  own 
In  song  whose  faintest  breath  might  even 

Be  glorious  from  thy  name  thereon, 

Then  am  I  silent  as  the  night 

Of  black  clouds  dumbly  drifting  by  ; 

And  no  wind  stirs  to  let  the  light 

Down  through  the  leaves  to  where  I  lie : 

The  darkness  is  as  raiment  fit 

For  me  and  for  my  dreams  to  wear, 

Whose  thoughts  are  like  a  tomb  unlit 
And  I  with  thee  lying  buried  there, 

As  though  our  lives  to  Love  we  gave. 

We  two  in  single  sacrifice, 
That  from  the  ground  of  such  a  grave 

New  faith  might  break,  new  worlds  arise. 
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AN    ENGLISH    LAKE. 

From  an  opal  take  the  blue 
And  the  fiery  rose  that's  deep  within, 
Take  the  mist  and  shadow  too, 
Then,  painter,  dip  your  brush  therein 
If  you'd  by  painter's  art  portray 
This  lake  upon  a  summer  day. 

Poet,  from  golden  starlight  make 
A  golden  pen  and  from  the  sky 
A  pool  of  summer  darkness  take, 
And  on  a  page  of  moonbeams  try 
Your  verse,  if,  poet,  you  would  write 
This  lake  upon  a  summer  night. 


Ah,  proud,  proud  Death, 
See  now  my  heart  I  fling 
Thy  ready  sword  beneath  : 
Why  dost  thou  pass  me  by 
Who  come  thus  wilHngly  ; 
Art  thou  too  great  a  kmg  ? 

Be  not  too  proud,  O  Death, 
To  take  what  now  I  bring ; 
Listen  to  one  who  saith 
"  Thou  art  my  conqueror, 
And  gladly  I  fall  before 
My  Lord,  my  King." 
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WATER   MUSIC. 

From  hill  places  untrodden 

Softer  than  silence,  lo , 
The  songs  fall  sweet  and  sudden 

Love  would  have  us  know. 

Down  from  heights  austere 

Through  sunlit  woods  and  past 

Field  and  garden,  here 
They  have  come  at  last. 

Pure  as  mountain  snow 

(Whence  their  love  was  born) 
Swift  is  the  passionate  flow 

Stone  and  tree  have  torn  ; 

Clear  their  sound  and  deep 

Like  the  waterfall. 
Singing,  as  on  they  sweep, 

"  Love  has  made  us  all." 
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PRAYER   TO   THE   SYREN. 

Yea,  I  have  heard  and  is  not  that  enough  ? 

Or  cans't  thou  doubt 

My  soul  is  still  without 
The  radiance  of  those  eyes,  the   wonder   of  thy 
love  ? 

The  gold  of  life  hath  fallen  from  my  grasp 

Nor  do  I  seek 

What  I  might  idly  keep, 
But  with  my  trembling  hands  thy  ghostly  treasure 
I  clasp. 

But  now  I  crave  thy  mercy, — since  no  more 

May  I  command  : — 

I  pray  thee  let  me  stand 
Awhile  with  heedless  ears,  as  once  I  stood  before. 

Loose  me  from  thine  enchantment !    'tis  not  long 

Ere  I  shall  be 

Adrift  on  that  far  sea 
To  seek  thy  fabled  isles,  to  kiss  thy  lips  of  song. 
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For  I  have  heard  and  is  not  that  enough  ? 

Thou  can'st  not  doubt 

Lest  I  should  die  without 
The  radiance  of  thine  eyes,  the  wonder  of  thy  love. 
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A   LITANY. 

O  Lord  of  Light,  hear  me  who  pray  in  darkness : 

Give  me  thy  Hght 

Tho'  mine  own  night 

It  make  not  bright 
Hear  me,  O  Lord  of  Light,  who  pray  in  darkness. 

Hear  me  of  Earth  who  pray,  O  Lord  of  Heaven  : 

Make  straight  thy  way. 

Make  soon  thy  day 

Tho'  I  must  stay 
Hear  me  of  Earth  who  pray,  O  Lord  of  Heaven. 

O  Lord  who  seest,  hear  me  who  pray  in  blindness ; 

Let  sacrifice 

At  length  make  wise 

My  wayward  eyes. 
O  Lord  who  seest,  hear  me  who  pray  in  blindness. 

Hear  me  who  pray  in  fear,  O  Lord  of  Battle : 

Tho'  I  be  slain 

Make  not  in  vain 

Defeat  and  pain. 
Hear  me  who  pray  in  fear,  O  Lord  of  Battle. 
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O  Lord  of  Light,  hear  me  who  pray  in  darkness: 
Hear  me  of  Earth  who  pra}',  O  Lord  of  Heaven  : 
Hear  me  in  fear  who  pray,  O  Lord  of  Battle  : 
O  Lord  who  seest,  hear  me  who  pray  in  blindness. 
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